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Second Report on Activities of the 84th Congress 


Foreign Aid Program 


On April 20, President Eisenhower requested authority 
to spend $3,530,000,000 in the next fiscal year for what 
has been called the Mutual Security Program. He said 
that his recommendation reflected improved conditions in 
Europe and made provision for “the critical needs of 
Asia.” Included in the above amount was a request for 
$172,000,000 for continuation of technical cooperation 
programs administered by U. S. agencies, also known as 
“technical assistance” and “Point Four” programs. 

The President reminded Congress that, based on past 
experience, “three out of every four dollars appropriated” 
would be spent “within the United States for commodi- 
ties, services, machinery, and other items.” Also, he wrote, 
the current foreign aid program contemplates spending 
$350,000,000 annually for purchase of surpluses of farm 
products. “This includes a significant export of major 
surplus crops.” 

Because Congress in 1954 provided for termination of 
the Foreign Operations Administration on June 30, 1955, 
the President recently ordered the establishment of a new 
semi-autonomous unit within the Department of State, 
the International Cooperation Administration. This new 
agency, which will report to the Secretary of State, will, 
the President stated, direct and supervise the Mutual 
Security Program. 

The President’s asking of $172,000,000 for technical 
assistance is $55,000,000 more than Congress appropriated 
last year, and some $24,000,000 above the highest annual 
outlay for this aspect of the program. This unilateral pro- 
gram has enabled the United States to employ some 2,000 
Americans and 1,000 other nationals abroad on technical 
projects. The program has been called one of “know- 
how” and “show-how.” The nations receiving the train- 
ing and advice have been required to contribute toward 
the projects, and it is believed that these “under-devel- 
oped” nations have contributed as much as the United 
States. The fields included have been agriculture, com- 
merce, medicine, education, fisheries, mining, and financial 
surveys, 

The program is to be considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Walter F. George, Ga., 
chairman ; and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
James P. Richards, S. C., chairman. 


U.N. Technical Assistance 
For the cooperative technical assistance program of 


the United Nations during 1955, President Eisenhower 
recommended an appropriation of $8,000,000. The I louse 
voted $4,000,000, after a tussle. The Senate voted the 
$8,000,000 requested by the President. The bills went to 
conference, and $6,500,000 was finally voted. 

In 1954, the U. S. contributed $13,861,809. Some 56 
nations—many with fewer resources than the United 
States—had pledged a total of over $12,250,000 toward 
the program in 1955 before the U. S. acted. During 1954 
the U.N. spent about $23,000,000 to finance these technical 
aid projects. The U.N. has sent almost 2,000 experts of 
many nationalities to aid in improving economic and social 
conditions in the nations requesting technical assistance. 
The nations receiving aid have contributed more than the 
nations that have contributed the money and sent the 
experts. 


Amendment of Refugee Relief Act 


On April 25, Herbert H. Lehman of New York, and 
others, introduced S. 1794, which would amend in im- 
portant respects the controversial Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. The Act, which expires December 31, 1956, author- 
ized admission of 209,000 aliens. Recent State Department 
figures (as of April 15) indicated that only some 19,000 
of the eligible persons had been admitted. During recent 
weeks many prominent churchmen have voiced critical 
opinions concerning the operation of the program. 

Mr. Lehman’s amendments would extend the period for 
operation of the program four years, liberalize require- 
ments of sponsorship, and transfer authority for admin- 
istration from the director of the Bureau of Security of 
the Department of State to a special administrator within 
the Department of State. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Harley M. Kilgore, W. Va., chairman. 


The Reciprocal Trade Program 


The first major issue to be taken up by the 84th Con- 
gress was the President’s request for a three-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreement program and 
additional powers to deal with the nations of the world 
in reciprocal reduction of tariffs and removal of trade 
restrictions. The Administration bill was introduced on 
January 5, the first day of the new Congress, and was 
designated H.R. 1. The Ways and Means Committee 
promptly scheduled hearings, and the bill was favorably 
reported on February 10. It was passed in the House by 
a vote of 295 to 110 on February 18, under a rule pro- 
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hibiting amendments. Hearings on the bill began in the 
Senate Committee on Finance on March 2. 

The President on January 10, 1955, sent to Congress 
a special message presenting his proposals of a year be- 
fore, saying that they were the product of a fresh review. 
Among other things, the President said: 

“The nation’s enlightened self-interest and sense of 
responsibility as a leader among the free nations require 
a foreign economic program that will stimulate economic 
growth in the free world through enlarging opportunities 
for the fuller operation of the forces of free enterprise 
and competitive markets. Our own self-interest requires 
such a program because (1) economic strength among our 
allies is essential to our security; (2) economic growth 
in under-developed areas is necessary to lessen interna- 
tional instability growing out of the vulnerability of such 
areas to Communist penetration and subversion; and (3) 
an increasing volume of world production and trade will 
help assure our own economic growth and a rising stand- 
ard of living among our own people.” 

The message contained numerous recommendations for 
the removal of unjustified barriers to trade and invest- 
ment through cooperative action among friendly nations. 
On the question of trade agreements, the President said: 

“I request a three-year extension of Presidential au- 
thority to negotiate tariff reductions with other nations 
on a gradual, selective and reciprocal basis. This author- 
ity would permit negotiations for reductions in those 
barriers that now limit the markets for our goods through- 
out the world. I shall ask all nations with whom we 
= to take similar steps in their relations with each 
other. 


“The three-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act should authorize, subject to the present peril and 
escape-clause provisions: 


“1. Reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal ne- 
gotiations, of tariff rates on selected commodities by 
not more than five per cent per year for three years; 

“2. Reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal ne- 
gotiations, of any tariff rates in excess of fifty per cent 
to that level over a three-year period; and 

“3. Reduction, by not more than one-half over a three- 
year period, of tariff rates in effect on January 1, 1945, 
on articles which are not now being imported or which 
are being imported only in negligible quantities.” 

Testimony on the bill in both House and Senate Com- 
mittees demonstrated a sharp cleavage of opinion on the 
issue of reciprocal trade agreements, 


Five members of the President’s Cabinet testified in 
support of the bill—the Secretaries of State, Agriculture, 
Defense, Commerce, and Treasury. Secretary Benson 
noted his concern lest provision of power for the Presi- 
dent to modify import restrictions might weaken farm 
import restrictions under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen endorsed 
the idea of “trade not aid.” 


Other supporters of a more liberal trade policy in- 
cluded the Committee for a National Trade Policy, headed 
by Charles P. Taft; the National Council of American 
Importers ; and the Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. The League of Women Voters endorsed the bill 
but asked for modification of the “escape clause” and a 
longer extension of the program. Among many other 
organizations favoring the bill were the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., the Cooperative League U.S.A., 


the American Farm Bureau Federation, the _National 
Grange, the National Farmers Union, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and a number of spokesmen for individual business 
enterprises and labor unions. 

Opponents of the bill included the Nation-wide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Export- 
Import Policy; American Tariff League; National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business ; California Fish Canners 
Association; American Glassware Association; National 
Coal Association; and a number of other trade associa- 
tions operating in particular fields of industry. Also op- 
posed were individuals testifying to the injury that might 
be done to the industries in which they were engaged 
if trade barriers were lowered. Trade unions in affected 
industries testified similarly. 

In hearings before the Senate Finance Committee, 
Harry Byrd, Va., chairman, attempts were made by 
textile, oil, and coal interests to secure adoption of pro- 
visions which would limit imports of these products, and 
thus give them favored treatment. As this was written, 
the Senate had passed the bill with an amendment author- 
izing the President to impose import quotas when the vol- 
ume of imports, under an agreement, threatens injury to 
an industry vital to national defense. (Opponents of the 
amendment state that several hundred industries will be 
attempting to qualify.) The bills were in conference when 
we went to press. 


Military Manpower 


At this writing, it appeared that the Congress would 
undoubtedly vote to extend the authority of the Executive 
to draft persons for the armed services, but the House 
Committee on Armed Services did not accept the Pen- 
tagon’s proposals in full with respect to reserves and ap- 
peared to wish to move from the long-proposed universal 
military training. The House Committee voted thirty-one 
to five for a bill (H.R. 5297) which would authorize the 
President to recall to active service, in a national emer- 
gency, up to 1,000,000 reservists without specific Con- 
gressional approval. The Committee appeared to hope 
that persuasion would be influential enough to secure the 
reserves needed, but that, in emergency, the President 
could apply compulsion. There had been no floor debate 
when this was written. 


The Bricker Amendment 


As this was written, the Secretary of State had testi- 
fied at hearings scheduled on S.J.Res. 1, the Bricker 
Amendment, which would limit the treaty making powers 
of the President. The Resolution (S.J.Res. 1) is in the 
hands of the Committee on the Judiciary, Harley M. Kil- 
gore, W. Va., chairman. The issues involved were consid- 
ered at length in this Service, April 18, 1953. 

Mr. Dulles stated to the Committee on the Judiciary 
on May 2 that adoption of the Amendment would inter- 
fere with the President’s authority “properly” to conduct 
the foreign affairs of the nation. 


Statehood for Territories 


The House of Representatives has voted 218 to 170 
to send back to committee a bill providing that both 
Alaska and Hawaii be admitted to statehood (H.R. 2535). 
The whole issue has been complicated and obscured by 
political aspects. It is generally believed that Alaska 
would send two Democrats to Congress, and that Hawaii 
would send two Republicans. 
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In the Senate, the bill under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray, 
Mont., chairman, is S. 49. 


Housing 


S. 1800 and H.R. 5827 are known as the housing 
amendments of 1955 and embody the Administration’s 
recommendations. They are introduced by Senator John 
Sparkman, Ala., and Representative Brent Spence, Ky. 
Mr. Spence is chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. J. W. Fulbright, Ark., is chair- 
man of the Senate Committee. 

Here are certain of the provisions of the bills: 

They would increase the authorization for public low- 
rent housing units by providing for 70,000 additional 
units. President Eisenhower recommended this number 
of units in his State of the Union Message in January. 
Under the bill, 35,000 of these units would become avail- 
able on July 1, 1955, and the additional 35,000 units on 
July 1, 1956. These units would remain available for 
two years after the first date they are authorized. In 
addition, the expiration of the present authorization for 
35,000 units of low-rent public housing on June 30, 1955, 
would be extended to June 30, 1956. 

The legislation includes several provisions amending 
or modifying certain important statutory restrictions on 
public low-rent housing. The changes are proposed so 
that housing can be provided when needed for low-income 
families displaced by slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, and other governmental action, and so that the 


public housing program authorized by Congress can be 
carried out. 


Federal Aid for Education 


Hearings have been held on numerous school con- 
struction bills by committees of both Houses, but, as 
this was written, neither committee had reported. The 
three “types” of approach to federal aid to the states for 
education may be illustrated by brief summaries of bills 
that were considered at greater length in this SERvIcE, 
February 26. 

1. The President’s three-year public school construction 
plan, outlined by him in a special message to Congress, 
embodied in S. 968, sponsored by H. Alexander Smith, 
N. J. This is a three-point program providing as follows: 

a. Authorization for the federal government to spend 
$750,000,000 to buy the bonds of local school districts 
unable to sell them at reasonable interest rates. 

b. Establishment by the federal government of a 
reserve fund of $150,000,000, to be matched by cooperat- 
ing states, to assure adequate reserve funds for state 
school building authorities that would erect new build- 
ings and rent them to local school districts, which would 
eventually purchase the buildings out of local taxes. (Four 
states already have such authorities, but all states wishing 
to cooperate would have to take action through their 
legislatures in order to participate.) 

c. Authorization of an appropriation of $200,000,000, 
to be matched by states wishing to cooperate, in order 
to make grants to assist the most needy communities in 
erection of public school buildings. 

2. Emergency federal assistance to the states for erec- 
tion of school buildings, to the extent of $500,000,000 
a year for two years, under formulas taking account of 
per capita income of states and population. The funds 
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could be used only for public elementary and secondary 
school buildings. The Senate bill is S. 5, introduced by 
Lister Hill, Ala. 

3. “Oil for education,” provided in a bill, S. 772, by 
Senator Hill, which would designate royalties received 
by the federal government for drilling for oil on the outer 
Continental shelf, said to amount to over $150,000,000, 
and rapidly increasing. This bill would provide for ap- 
pointment by the President of a Commission that would 
report by 1956 to Congress on “a plan for allocation of 
the fund” to the states. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is Lister Hill, Ala.; the chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor is Graham 
Barden, N. C. 


Farm Price Supports 


The House has approved, by a vote of 206 to 201, H.R. 
12, a bill introduced by its chairman, Harold D. Cooley, 
N. C., which would provide for governmental price sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity on basic commodities when 
growers of these crops approve marketing quotas by refer- 
endum. (Marketing quotas are the most rigid type of 
control authorized in the farm legislation.) In 1954, Con- 
gress authorized flexible supports between 8212 per cent 
and 90 per cent of parity. The Cooley bill would provide 
for supports of 90 per cent of parity for the years 1955- 
57, inclusive. Parity is an index of purchasing power, 
authorized by the various farm laws, setting a standard so 
as to provide for a standard purchasing power of a farm 
product equal to that of a previous period. The Senate is 
not expected to act on the measure. 


School Lunches 


The President recommended for the third successive 
year that Congress reduce the regular appropriation for 
the federal school lunch program from $84,000,000 to 
$68,000,000. For the third successive year the House has 
declined to accept the suggestion, and as this was written 
the Senate Appropriations Committee had agreed with 
the House respecting the appropriation. Indeed, the Sen- 
ate Apropriations Committee has voted to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture some $160,000,000 more than he asked. 


New Food Stamp Bill 


Twenty-three Senators from both sides of the aisle 
have put their names on S. 627, which is referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Allen J. Ellender, La., chair- 
man. The measure would provide for authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify foods as surplus and 
to direct that these might be procured by stamps to be is- 
sued to certain groups of persons receiving public assist- 
ance, the bill to be paid eventually by the federal treasury. 
These stamps would be issued through the social agencies 
to the persons receiving assistance. 

The cost? If 5,000,000 persons received stamps worth 
$10 each per month, the annual expenditure for these 
surplus foods would be $600,000,000 a year. 

Under the bill, the plan could be flexibly administered, 
with variation of the type and quantity of food available 
and of the groups eligible for aid. 


Family Farm Bill of Rights 


S.J.Res. 20, introduced by Hubert Humphrey, Minn., 
would call upon Congress “to state explicitly the long- 
standing national policy to preserve and strengthen the 
family-farm pattern of American agriculture.” It would 
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require : an annual Family Farm Policy Review by farmer 
committees, in cooperation with the state land grant col- 
leges ; incorporation in the President’s Economic Report, 
recommendations concerning the family farm; a directive 
to the executive departments to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Family Farm Policy Review, to the 
extent permitted by law. The Resolution is referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Allen J. Ellender, 
La., chairman. 


Family Farm Development Act 

John J. Sparkman, Ala., sponsors S. 1199, and Wright 
Patman, Texas, has introduced the companion measure in 
the House, H.R. 4300. This is named “the Family Farm 
Development Act,” the purpose being “to strengthen the 
nation by preserving the family-size farm, providing ad- 
ditional credit for farm enlargement and development, im- 
proving the income-earning capacity and standard of liv- 
ing of low-income rural people.”” When introducing his 
bill, Senator Sparkman said that there is much to do “to 
make family farmers secure on their land and to insure 
better standards of living in all of rural America.” The 
bill provides for special programs in 500 counties, to be 
selected for the predominance of small farms. 

The bill would provide for special technical assistance 
and supervised credit for low-income farmers. The goals 
would be to: 

Increase the productivity of the small farm. 

Enlarge existing units when necessary, in order to cre- 
ate economic units. 

Advise families deciding to seek non-farm employment. 


Health 


Among many items in the President's special message 
on health was a recommendation for the “establishment of 
a federal health reinsurance service to encourage private 
health insurance organizations in offering broader bene- 
fits to insured individuals and families, and coverage to 
more people.” 

S. 886, introduced by H. Alexander Smith, N. J., and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, Ala., chairman, embraces the President’s pro- 
posal and contains numerous other provisions. 


Minimum Wage 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has been holding hearings on numerous 
bills to increase the required minimum wage above the 
present level of 75 cents an hour in employments covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. S. 57, introduced by 
H. Alexander Smith, N. J., is the Administration measure, 
which would increase the minimum to 90 cents an hour. 
Many other bills introduced by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans would require a higher amount. Lister Hill, 


Ala., is chairman of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


New Rules for House Investigations 


A new set of rules for investigative committees, de- 
scribed variously as “the best possible type of resolution 
that can be worked out,” “legislative massacre,” and “a 
triumph of innocuous inconsequence,” has been adopted 
by the House of Representatives. House Resolution 151 
adds to the Rules of the House nine new provisions. 

The new rules provide that a committee quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence shall be not less 
than two. They provide that testimony tending to defame. 
degrade or incriminate any person shall be taken in execu- 


tive session, and require committee approval before testi- 
mony taken in executive session shall be made public. 
Beyond this, they make it clear that certain Rules of the 
House apply also to investigative committees, but leave 
untouched many proposals that had been made by House 
members for safeguarding rights of witnesses and other 
persons affected by Congressional hearings. The new rules 
apply only in the House of Representatives. 

Adoption of H.R. 151, introduced by Representative 
Clyde Doyle, Calif., came as the culmination of a drive by 
certain House members to reform procedures of investi- 
gative committees, and was received by sponsors of 
stronger measures as an anticlimax to these efforts. 

The new rules are in the form of amendments to para- 
graph 25 of Rule XI of the Rules of the House. They 
are as follows: 

(a) The Rules of the House are the rules of its com- 
mittees so far as applicable, except that a motion to 
recess from day to day is a motion of high privilege in 
committees. Committees may adopt additional rules not 
inconsistent therewith. 

[(b) to (g) unchanged by H.R. 151.] 

(h) Each committee may fix the number of its mem- 
bers to constitute a quorum for taking testimony and 
receiving evidence, which shall be not less than two. 

(i) The chairman at an investigative hearing shall an- 
nounce in an opening statement the subject of the investi- 
gation. 

(j) A copy of the committee rules, if any, and para- 
graph 25 of Rule XI of the House of Representatives 
shall be made available to the witness. 

(k) Witnesses at investigative hearings may be ac- 
companied by their own counsel for the purpose of advis- 
ing them concerning their constitutional rights. 

(1) The chairman may punish breaches of order and 
decorum, and of professional ethics on the part of coun- 
sel, by censure and exclusion from the hearings; and the 
committee may cite the offender to the House for 
contempt. 

(m) If the committee determines that evidence or 
testimony at an investigative hearing may tend to defame, 
degrade, or incriminate any person, it shall— 


(1) receive such evidence or testimony in execu- 
tive session ; 

(2) afford such person an opportunity voluntarily 
to appear as a witness; and 

(3) receive and dispose of requests from such 
person to subpena additional witnesses. 

(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), the chair- 
man shall receive and the committee shall dispose of re- 
quests to subpena additional witnesses. 

(o) No evidence or testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion may be released or used in public sessions without the 
consent of the committee. 

(p) In the discretion of the committee, witnesses may 
submit brief and pertinent sworn statements in writing 
for inclusion in the record. The committee is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and evidence ad- 
duced at its hearing. 

(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a witness may 
obtain a transcript copy of his testimony given at a public 
session or, if given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the committee. 

A copy of H.R. 151 may be obtained from the Clerk 
of the Document Room, House of Representatives, Washi- 
ington 25, D. C., or from your own Representative. 
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